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500 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

HISTORY. 

Emily J. Rice. 

MEDIjEVAL history in the elementary schools. 

With the introduction of active work into the schools, 
manual training, domestic science, and the applied arts, repro- 
ducing among the children the various phases of real life, there 
arise before us many new problems in regard to the curriculum. 
The question of amount of subject-matter to be taught is no 
longer the only important one. We must also consider the 
social use of the occupations and the relation the subject-matter 
shall bear to these occupations. So far it has been customary 
to add the handicrafts to the curriculum, and to try still to do 
the same amount of work in the old studies as before and in the 
same way. The result is an overcrowding of the course of 
study, and a consequent discouragement of the teachers. In 
order to make a success of the new curriculum there must be 
some modification of the old subjects, some relation found 
between the new and the old. 

The value of the industries depends not only upon the 
amount of skill acquired, but also upon the spirit in which the 
work is done. Everything made should be useful, that is, 
made for use. Doing useful things gives the children a feeling 
that they are of service in their small community — the school 
or the home. It brings back something of the spirit that shar- 
ing in the household industries gave in the days of our ances- 
tors. If children merely acquire for themselves throughout 
their school life, we cannot expect them to be afterward truly 
social in action. While deploring "child labor" under our 
modern economic system, we are in danger, both in the home 
and in the school, of the opposite extreme — education to useless- 
ness. It is possible to organize the fundamental occupations so 
that the children shall have work to do which is within their 
power, work which they can enjoy, and which will give them 
artistic training. 

The natural relation that exists between the occupations and 
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the subjects of the old curriculum is that the knowledge of 
materials and processes necessary to work shall lead to investi- 
gations in science and history. The children who are them- 
selves engaged in any industry are naturally interested in the 
work that is going on around them in the community. Ques- 
tions arise in their minds regarding the nature of the materials 
used, the processes of manufacture in earlier times, and the rela- 
tion of the industry to social conditions. Thus they may be led 
to lines of investigation which are really in their nature the 
study of science and history. If we abandon the idea that 
study must begin at the opening chapter of a text-book and 
proceed according to the system there set forth, or chronologi- 
cally, and, instead, allow the order of topics to follow sugges- 
tions that grow out of the use of materials, the children may 
enter the fields of knowledge by the natural channels of their 
own social needs. They are thus making themselves useful by 
what they do, and the questions that arise in their work lead 
them to study. They are gaining not only habits of industry 
and of social service, but also knowledge of subject-matter and 
power to apply their knowledge. Such a plan binds together 
occupations, civics, and history, and simplifies the course of 
study. It is education through labor, and yet as broad as 
science, literature, and art can make it. By helping the children 
to do creative work in school we may hasten the day when 
everyone shall find joy in work as well as in leisure. 

The following is a plan of work for the seventh grade of the 
Elementary School of the School of Education (children aver- 
aging about thirteen years of age): 

1. OCCUPATIONS. 

Printing, bookbinding, sewing, embroidery. The children print and 
bind such material as is useful for the school. A hand press, or "proving" 
press, seems best for school use. By selecting good type for printing and 
giving the children a study of design for book covers, some artistic work 
may be accomplished. The embroidery begins with designs on linen for 
book covers, and the sewing is chiefly making simple garments and costumes 
needed in the dramatic representations of the school. 
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II. CIVICS. 
The modern home, domestic architecture, interior decoration and furni- 
ture, the tenement-house problem. 

III. HISTORY. 

Studies in the Middle Ages. 

ORDER OF TOPICS. 

Occupations : printing, illuminating, bookbinding ; stories of the invention 
of printing and of famous printers — Gutenberg, Aldus, Plantin, the Elzevirs, 
Caxton, William Morris; history of bookbinding; bookbinding of today; 
illuminated manuscripts ; the scriptorium ; St. Benedict and Monte Cassino ; 
St. Francis of Assisi ; Giotto and his paintings ; Giotto's Campanile ; the 
city of Florence — public buildings ; life of the people; Florentine artists ; 
Florentine gilds ; life of the artisans ; trades unions of today ; Nuremberg ; 
Hans Sachs and the Meistersingers ; the feudal estate ; life of the serfs ; life 
in the castle ; the crusades ; Venice and its trade ; occupations — sewing and 
embroidery; the tapestries of the Middle Ages ; the modern home ; domestic 
architecture ; interior decoration and furniture ; the tenement-house problem ; 
an ideal home. 

REFERENCE LIST. 

1. Occupations : printing, illuminating, bookbinding, sewing, embroidery. 
Zaehnsdorf, Book-Binding (best practical guide); Day, The Alphabet; Strange, 

Book of Alphabets; Crane, Of the Decorative Illustration of Books; Pennell, Modern 
Illustration; Day, Embroidery. 

II. Printing. 

i. Invention of printing. 

Larned, History for Ready Reference (controversy regarding inventor); Pearson, 
Gutenberg and the Art of Printing; De Vinne, Invention of Printing; De Vinne, 
"Gutenberg," Scribner's Monthly, Vol. XII, p. 73; "Gutenberg," Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

2. History of printing. 

Duff, Early Printed Books; Hansard, Art of Printing; Palmer, History of Print- 
ing; Humphreys, History of Printing; Jacobi, Printing, " Technological Series ; " 
Bowker, "A Printed Book," Harper's, Vol. LXXV, p. 165 ; " Printing," Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

3. Aldus Manutius. 

Oliphant, The Makers of Venice, chap, iii ; Brown, Venetian Printing Press; 
"Aldine Editions," St. Nicholas, Vol. XXVI, p. 607; see also books on the history of 
printing. 

4. Plantin. 

Hensel, " Plantin-Moretus," Harper's, Vol. LXXXI, p. 390; De Vinne, "A 
Printer's Paradise. Plantin-Moretus Museum," Century, Vol. XIV, p. 225 ; see also 
books on the history of printing. 
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5. The Elzevirs. 

Lang, "History of the Elzevir Press," Magazine of Art, Vol. VII, p. 287; Salva- 
dor, "Elzevirs," New Science Review, Vol. I, p. 333 ; see also books on the history of 
printing. 

6. Caxton. 

Blades, Biography and Topography of William Caxton; Blades, How to Tell a 
Caxton; De Vinne, History of Printing; Greene, Short History of the English People; 
Lamed, History for Ready Reference; " Caxton," Encyclopedia Britannica. 

7. William Morris. 

Mackail, Life of William Morris; Vallance, The Art of William Morris; "Wil- 
liam Morris," The Craftsman, October, 1901; Walter Crane, "William Morris," Scrib- 
ner's Magazine, Vol. XKII, p. 88 ; " William Morris and the Means of Life," 
Century, Vol. XXXIII, p. 93; Zueblin, "A Poet's Workshop," Outlook, October, 1896; 
"The Kelmscott Press," Modern Art, April, 1896; "William Morris," Book Buyer, 
January, 1897. 

III. History of bookbinding. 

Bouchot, The Book; Putnam, Books of the Medieval Ages ; Synde, " Books of the 
Olden Time," St. Nicholas, Vol. XVIII ; Brassington, History of Book-Binding ; Lang, 
Printing and Book-Binding ; Miller, " Book-Binders," Training of a Craftsman, p. 
150; Matthews, Book-Binding, OldandNew; Home, Book-Binding ; "Book-Binding," 
Chamber's Encyclopedia; Davenport, English Embroidered Bindings, 

IV. Illuminated manuscripts. 

Pollard, Early Illustrated Books; Pollard, History of the Title Page; Madan, 
Books in Manuscript; Wood, Modern Methods of Illustrating Books; Kcppel, " The 
Golden Age of Engraving," Harper's, 1878; Coolidge, "Illuminated Texts," St. Nicho- 
las, Vol. IV, p. 379; "Manuscripts," Chamber's Encyclopedia; Aldrich, Friar Jerome 
and his Beautiful Book; Thompson, Greek and Roman Paleography. 

V. The scriptorium. 

Bouchot, The Book; Putnam, Books of the Medieval Ages. 

VI. The Benedictines and Monte Cassino. 

Montalambert, Monks of the West, Vol. I, p. 389; "Benedictine Rule," Century 
Dictionary; Lamed, History for Ready Reference; Longfellow, " Monte Cassino." 

VII. St. Francis of Assisi. 

Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Orders; Arnold, The Little Flowers of St. Fran- 
cis; Oliphant, Francis of Assisi; Radcliffe, Schools and Masters of Painting; Mosby, 
" Sketch of St. Francis of Assisi," St. Nicholas, Vol. VIII, p. 351. 

VIII. Giotto: paintings in Assisi ; Arena Chapel in Padua; Santa Croce 
in Florence ; the Campanile. 

Quilter, Giotto di Bondone; Perkins, Giotto; Ruskin, Giotto and His Works in 
Padua ; Ruskin, Shepherd's Tower; Layard's-Kugler, Handbooks of Painting, Vol. I ; 
Jameson, Memories of Italian Painters; Berenson, Florentine Painters of the Renais- 
sance; Vasari, Lives of the Painters (edited by Blashfield and Hopkins); Radcliffe, 
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Schools and Masters of Painting ; Oliphant, Makers of Florence; Ruskin, Mornings in 
Florence; Woltmann and Woermann, History of Painting; Shedd, Famous Painters 
and Painting; Longfellow, Giotto's Tower; Clement, "Sketch of Giotto di Bondone," 
St. Nicholas, Vol. VIII, p. 676 ; Thomson, "Shepherd Boy of Vespignano," St. Nicho- 
las, Vol. VII, p. 224 ; Stillman, "Italian Old Masters, Giotto," Century, Vol. XXXVII, 
January, 1 889. 

IX. The city of Florence ; Florentine painters. 

Gardner, The Story of Florence; Oliphant, Makers of Florence; Ruskin, Morn- 
ings in Florence; Allen, Florence; Harrison, "Florence in Art and Story," Chautau- 
quan, Vol. XXXIV, p. 264, December, 1901; Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy; 
Ady, The Painters of Florence; Layard's-Kugler, Handbooks of Painting; Clement, 
Painters and Sculptors; Radcliffe, Schools and Masters of Painting; Perkins, Tuscan 
Sculptors; Berenson, Florentine Painters of the Renaissance ; Douglas, Era Angelico; 
" Fra Angelico," St. Nicholas, Vol. VIII, p. 679 ; " Riverside Art Series " (edited by 
Hurll); Keysor, "Great Artist Series" (Educational Publishing Co.); Stillman, 
"Italian Old Masters," Century, Vols. XXXVIII, XL, XLI, XLII. 

X. The gilds of the Middle Ages. 

Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Life; " The Gilds of the Middle Ages," 
The Craftsman, December, 1901; Cunningham, Outlines of English Industrial History ; 
Moore, "The Guilds of the City of London," Century, Vol. XXXVII, November, 1888. 

XI. Nuremberg and its craftsmen : Peter Vischer; Adam Krafft ; Veit 
Stoss ; Albrecht Diirer; Hans Sachs and the Meistersingers. 

Whitling, Pictures of Nuremberg; Headlam, The Story of Nuremberg; Lewis, 
History of Germany; Ouida, The Nuremberg Store; Keysor, Diirer and His City, 
" Great Artist Series ; " Wagner, The Meistersingers. 

XII. Feudalism: life in the village; life in the castle; the Crusades. 

Guizot, History of Civilization; Viollet-le-Duc, Annals of a Fortress; Michaud, 
The Crusades; La Croix, The Arts of the Middle Ages; La Croix, Manners, Customs 
and Dress, pp. 1-56 ; La Croix, Military and Religious Life; Scott, Ivanhoe, The 
Talisman, and Marmion; Tennyson, Idylls of the King; Lanier, The Boy's King 
Arthur. 

XIII. Venice and its trade. 

Howells, Venetian Life; Smith, Gondola Days; Ruskin, Stones of Venice; Oli- 
phant, Makers of Venice; Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy; Layard's-Kugler, 
Handbooks of Painting ; Radcliffe, Schools and Masters of Painting ; Berenson, Vene- 
tian Painters of the Renaissance; Fiske, Discovery of America, Vol. I, p. 275 ; Sloyd, 
"Famous Horses of Venice," St. Nicholas, Vol. V, p. 89 ; Stockton, "In Venice," St. 
Nicholas, Vol. XIII, p. 351; Stockton, "Marriage of the Adriatic," St. Nicholas, Vol. 
Ill, p 678; Gray, "Queen of the Sea," St. Nicholas, Vol. VII, p. 891 ; Kuhns, "A 
Gondola Ride through Venice," Chautauquan, Vol. XXXIV, p. 156, November, 1901; 
Stillman, " Italian Old Masters," Century — Carpaccio, June, 1892; Giovanni Bellini, 
April, 1890 ; Giorgione, March, 1892; Titian, February, 1892. 

XIV. Tapestries of the Middle Ages. 

Fowke, The Bayeux Tapestry; La Croix, The Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 37 ; 
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Huish, Samplers, Tapestries, and Embroideries; Champeaux, Tapestry; Rock, Textile 
Fabrics, p. 99; Labarte, Illustrated Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 86; 
Woltmann and Woermann, History of Painting ; " Textiles," Britannica; Lowell, "The 
Bayeux Tapestry," Scribner's Magazine, Vol. I, p. 333 ; Bruce, "The Bayeux Tapestry 
Elucidated," LitteWs Living Age, Vol. XLVIII, p. 341; "The New Gallery of Tapes- 
tries in Florence," Harper's Magazine, Vol. LXXVII, p. 561; "The Arras Tapestries 
of the San Graal at Stanmore Hall," The Studio, Vol. VI, p. 98 ; Mackail, Life of 
William Morris. 

XV. The modern home. 

Cook, The House Beautiful; Gardner, Homes and All about Them ; Lyon, Colo- 
nial Furniture of New England; Wharton and Codman, Decoration of Houses; 
Wheeler, Household Art; The Studio; The House Beautiful. 



ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
George W. Myers. 

Those who look with disfavor upon teaching elementary 
mathematics as an aid to the other subjects contend that the 
advocates of this practice are only seeking to make school work 
easy. This argument, however, can carry weight only with 
those who have not yet attempted to bring elementary number- 
teaching into this relation. All teachers who have had experi- 
ence know how much more difficult it is to teach number and at 
the same time to make it tell something to the pupil, than it is to 
teach number as a separate and unrelated subject. The former 
demands no less facility in technique than does the latter, while 
it requires much more exercise of judgment and choice of points 
of attack. It would be much more to the point to argue against 
this practice in elementary mathematics on the ground of its 
extreme difficulty. 

The only strength the argument derives from practice is that 
teachers "without a margin" of scholarship find the practical 
difficulties so great that they do not work the theory up to its 
possibilities. This is all the more true from the fact that previous 
training unconsciously draws the teacher back into the well-worn 
channels of pure form- and symbol-teaching. But the few who 
have persisted find the road grows easier as the evidences of 
growth in the pupils' power to use this invaluable tool become 



